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OW wages and long hours are degrading to the mind and body, kill hope 
and ambition and are destructive to morals. 


be aS, 


RADE unions enable the workers to collectively achieve by united 
effort that which is impossible to acquire single-handed and alone. 


TTT 


HE trade union movement is the most important one to the workers. 

It is through it, and it alone, that the workers are able to have a voice 
in determining their terms of employment. No power on earth can crush 
the organizations of labor save the adoption of unwise policies and an 
unrelenting attitude to refuse to see the danger that is apparent. 


TY, 


HE trade union movement is the most scientific, logical and helpful 
movement of the workers that has ever existed, and that can ever 


be developed. 
TT 


HE fellow who joined the union because he had to, found that he had 
been compelled to do something good for himself. 


¥ ey 


RGANIZED labor does not lay claim to being infallible, nor are its 
members perfect and free from mistakes that are prone to the 
human. We may make mistakes, but claim it our undeniable right as 
free men. But with the mistakes and the fall of some we have advanced 
along progressive lines, we have increased the wages and shortened the 
hours of millions of toilers in and out of organized labor. Organized labor 
has taught the toiler to be free, independent, and self-respecting citizens, 
it has taught them to take a greater interest in state, and is responsible 
for all the laws, that have been enacted in late years, whereby the work- 
ing men, women and children have been benefited.—The Chronicle. 


TTT 
HERE is no power on earth by which wages can be increased and main- 


tained except through united effort and collective bargaining in our 
trade unions. 
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A Non-Unionist’s Story 


W uen a man takes forty-six years 
in which to make up his mind, one 
may not be greatly impressed with 
the efficiency of his cerebration 
equipment, but it must be admitted 
that he should have all available 
facts in hand by the time the 
decision comes forth. 

The following is the life story of a 
Louisville printer, whose name will 
be supplied on request by James M. 
Lynch, president of the International 
Typographical Union, Indianapolis 
—as related to a member of Louis- 
ville Typographical Union No. 10 by 
the man, himself: 

“T have worked for one firm in 
this city for forty-six years, and it 
is the only place I have ever worked. 
Have been foreman for thirty years, 
and when I quit last January, the 
firm presented me with a watch, but 
no pension to comfort me in the 
latter part of my life. I never 
joined Typographical Union No. 10, 
although I was frequently asked to 
do so. I realize I could have done 
the union some good. I am satisfied 
of that. I never received the wages 
that the union scale called for in all 
those years. If I had joined No. 10, 
I would now be drawing the old age 
pension, and would have been pro- 
tected by the mortuary benefit, and 
a resident of the Union Printers’ 
Home if my health failed me, and the 
difference I would have received in 
wages would double the amount I 
would have to pay for any assess- 
ments. The union is the best way 
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for anyone who has a trade or a call- 
ing, both in sentiment and as a busi- 
ness proposition. The watch I re- 
ceived is very nice in its way—if 
it gets broke I can have it repaired; 
at 7, 12 and 6 o’clock I can see it is 
breakfast, dinner or supper time; 
on opening the case I can read the en- 
graving ‘For long and efficient ser- 
vice, etc.,’ which places me in an em- 
barrassing position if I should be so 
unfortunate as to want to pawn it or 
sel] it.” 

That is one non-unionist’s story, 
word for word. Perhaps he has been 
more fortunate than some others. 
But he is still a heavy loser as a re- 
sult of denying the dictates of com- 
mon sense and craft altruism during 
his active life. This man would now 
be drawing a pension of $8 weekly 
from the International Typograph- 
ical Union, he would be protected by 
a $500 mortuary benefit, he would be 
entitled to a comfortable old age 
among congenial surroundings at the 
Union Printers Home at Colorado 
Springs and he would be enjoying 
the satisfaction of having served his 
fellow-printers worthily, if he had 
only started upon life’s journey with 
the right philosophy.—International 
Typographical Union. 





Will Bear Watching 


T ue “porer from within” has had 
some pretty hard bumps lately, and 
signs are not wanting that he and his 
ilk figure more subtlety of method 
might get them what they want. 
Watch and beware. Scan their reso- 
lutions and proposals with caution 
and suspicious carefulness. Usually 
the more “harmless” they look the 
more likely they are to cover ulterior 
purposes. To them, the prime pur- 
pose of a trade union, that is the in- 
creasing of wages and the improve- 
ment of working conditions, means 
nothing. They merely want to use 
it for their own schemes. If at the 
end of that process they have brought 


all its work of years into a heap of 
wreckage then, like incendiary 
maniacs, they will dance around 
among the ruins burbling like im- 
beciles about how they have “edu- 
cated the workers.” 





Nation’s Homes Poorly Built 


New York.—Nine-tenths of the 
building in this country is done by 
speculators who have no pride in 
their work, and most houses have to 
be reconstructed in 12 years, accord- 
ing to Walter Stabler, controller of 
the Metropolitan life insurance com- 
pany, in an address to the American 
construction council. 

These builders put up houses that 
are difficult to keep warm. The only 
way to make them build decent hous- 
es, said Mr. Stabler, is to subject 
them to contro] by the people from 
whom they borrow money. Money 
lenders could exert greater influence 
for better homes than any other 
agency because they could withhold 
loans from enterprises that failed to 
meet their standards. The plan has 
already been tried successfully by his 
company, which has architects and 
other experts supervise construction 
work, said Mr. Stabler. 

A better building bureau would, 
he continued, issue “certificates of 
character” to builders who did their 
work properly. This certificate would 
read: “This is a Class A house,” and 
would be framed and hung up in the 
house when it was put on sale. 

The insurance man’s views were 
sustained by a committee of the coun- 
cil, which reported that its year’s 
survey of housing conditions showed 
that “a deplorable condition” existed 
through-out the country in almost 
every community because builders 
and financiers failed to take good 
building standards into consider- 
ation. 

The report asserted that a large 
percentage of present-day building is 
inferior in quality and unsound in 
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financing, and that thousands of 
homes now being built, or recently 
finished, are of such poor quality that 
they will be of virtually no value 
within 10 years. 

Loan shark methods in financing 
is a factor in poor construction, and 
the organization of a company to 
loan money on second mortgages at 
a low rate of interest was urged. 


Under the present system, it was - 


stated, a buyer has to pay a discount 
of 15 to 20 per cent on his second 
mortgage. 

A feature of the discussion was the 
absence of hysterical speeches about 
“high wages” being responsible for 
shoddy houses and their excessive 
costs.—News Letter. 


Federal Employes Must Build 


Homes 





Washington.—Government e m- 
ployes must solve the high rent prob- 
lem by building homes, with the aid 
of a proper financial agency, said 
former Senator Ball of Delaware, a 
member of the District of Columbia 
rent commission. While opposed to 
government aid, Mr. Ball said pri- 
vate capital could be secured to build 
these apartments and houses in all 
parts of the city. 

He pointed out that there are near- 
ly 46,000 government employes re- 
ceiving less than $2,100 a year, and 
that more than 23,000 of these em- 
ployes receive less than $1,500. 

These people, he said, can not af- 
ford to pay high rent. 

Mr. Ball does not accept the theory 
that “high wages” is responsible for 
exorbitant rents. “The cost of build- 
ing in Washington, or rather the 
prices asked for buildings recently 
constructed, are unreasonably high,” 
he said. “There is too great a spread 
between what should be a fair cost of 
that building and the selling price, 
and all rentals in the city are fixed on 
the values placed by the owners or 
builders.”.—News Letter. 


Justice, Not Charity, World’s 
Great Need 


Nashville, Tenn.—In an address 
to the Tennessee conference of social 
work, at the First Baptist church, 
Dr. J. L. Kesler, professor of re- 
ligious education at Vanderbilt uni- 
versity, declared that men want jus- 
tice, not charity. 

“Industrial war will never end un- 
til there is industrial justice,” he 
said. “To rob a thousand men of their 
just wage because we can, and pay a 
tenth into the church treasury as 
God’s part of the graft, is the last 
deformity of pious fraud. 

“Dues, long overdue, we owe to 
our sorely wronged brother, whom 
we can only partially repay in at- 
tempting to repay the long lost 
years for which we, his brothers, 
are in part responsible. Big business 
and modern industrial conditions 
have left him stranded upon a silent 
sea.” 

Dr. Kesler insisted that the 
churches “must redeem business and 
industry from this method of human 
wreckage to the golden rule, which is 
the greatest single preventative 
measure of human ills that now 
harass human life.”—News Letter. 





Justice Is Blocked, Lawyers 
Are Blamed 


Kansas City, Mo.—Recalling the 
statement by Francis J. Heney, San 
Francisco graft prosecutor, that 
“You can’t convict a hundred million 
dollars,” the Kansas City Times says 
there should be no surprise that the 
government is making slow progress 
in the Teapot Dome case. 

This newspaper declares that 
“things have gone into such a state 
in the administration of justice in 
this country that nothing short of 
very radical changes will suffice to 
make the operation of the law di- 
rect, speedy and just.” 
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The fault is placed on the shoul- 
ders of the legal profession in toler- 
ating, if not actually encouraging for 
its own advantage, the growth of a 
system of laws and procedure that 
makes it possible for the rich, or 
otherwise resourceful defendant, to 
escape punishment that would be in- 
flicted on a poor person for the 
same offense. 

“There should be no surprise,” the 
Times continues, that progress 
against Sinclair, Fall and _ the 
Dohenys has been slow; that the 
government, with all its powers, has 
been thwarted again and again; that 
witnesses that should have been 
heard have been beyond the reach of 
compulsion; that revelant testimony, 
seemingly admissible to the layman, 
has been ruled out; that indictments 
against the defendants have been 
quashed on a point that involved no 
prejudice to the accused. Again and 
again law and practice make pos- 
sible, and sometimes mandatory, the 
interruption of a legal procedure or 
the miscarriage of justice because of 
a mere technicality that has no bear- 
ing whatever on the merits of the 
case.” 


167,570 Lose Jobs; Dividends 
Raised 


New York.—The industrial inse- 
curity of railroad workers is appar- 
ent in figures relative to the decrease 
in railroad employes in 1923 com- 
pared with 1920, made public by the 
committee on public relations of the 
eastern railroads. 

Basing its figures on the annual re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the committee states 
that in 1920 the average number of 
employes on Class 1 steam railroads 
decreased from 2,022,832 in 1920 to 
1,855,260 in 1923, a reduction of 167,- 
570 in the working force. 

At five to the family, these lay- 
offs mean that 837,850 persons were 
thrown into economic insecurity and 





in many instances their lives wrecked 
by the firing process. The discharges 
were one of the inevitable by-prod- 
ucts of increased efficiency due to the 
substitution of larger cars and loco- 
motives for those of smaller capacity. 

There is another reason. The divy 
to railroad stockholders was small in 
1920, amounting to only $271,731,669, 
while in 1923 it was raised $297,513,- 
229, an increase of $25,782,560. A 
considérable portion of the dividend 
boost may be attributed to economies 
resulting from discharging 167,570 
men and coercing those who remain 
into doing extra work. 

But what is a little matter like 167,- 
570 workers thrown into the army of 
the unemployed, with the consequent 
suffering for themselves and their 
families, when it is a question of pad- 
ding the already stuffed pockets of 
the railroad magnates with $25,000,- 
000 more ?—News Letter. 





United States Sues Bethlehem Steel 


Philadelphia.—The United States 
Government has sued the Bethlehem 
Steel Company for $15,000,000 which 
it is claimed the company over- 
charged the government on ship con- 
struction in war time when Charles 
M. Schwab, president of Bethlehem 
Steel Company, was director-general 
of the United States Fleet Corpora: 
tion. 

The ship constructing companies 
were to be paid the cost of construc- 
tion plus 10 per cent as profit. The 
government claims that Schwab’s 
company maintained it was imprac- 
ticable to estimate the actual cost of 
constructing the ships. Therefore it 
was agreed that the builder should re- 
ceive one-half of the saving to the 
government in the completion of the 
ship below the estimated cost. 

It is charged by the government 
that Schwab’s company did know 
what the approximate cost would be 
and despite this knowledge made 
padded estimates “to derive exces- 
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sive, unreasonable and unconscion- 
able profits from said contracts.” 

The government also contends that 
Schwab scaled down the profits of the 
other companies to the 10 per cent 
basis while permitting his own com- 
pany to rake off much larger profits 
in addition to the “savings” on pro- 
duction below estimates. 

It was the wartime policy of the 
government to pay the bills of the 
war capitalists without much scru- 
tiny, relying on their patriotism to 
do the square thing. After the armi- 
stice government auditors got to 
work on these patriotic contracts. 
The government’s suit against the 
Schwab company is the result of the 
audit of the company’s accounts.— 
News Letter. 





“Private Savings Quickly Trans- 
muted Into Capital” 


Washington.—“In our modern so- 
ciety, public and private savings are 
quickly transmuted into capital avail- 
able for production,” declared Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his radio address 
on the opening of the Women’s World 
Fair in Chicago. “The increased pro- 
duction makes goods more plentiful, 
and therefore cheaper, and at the 
lower price level people can afford to 
consume more,” continued the Presi- 
dent. 

The philosophy that increased pro- 
duction makes goods more plentifui 
and therefore cheaper harks back to 
the childhood of the competitive sys- 
tem when rivalry among manufactur. 
ers for business, with its inevitable 
price cutting, was regarded as a 100 
per cent protection for the ultimate 
consumer. 

To destroy competition despite in- 
creased production costs, manufactur- 
ers early resorted to combinations 
and trusts. 

Congress passed the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law to compel competi- 
tion by outlawing all combinations to 
control it. 


Then the Supreme Court vetoed 
the Sherman Act by a decree which 
declared that “reasonable” combina- 
tions would not be considered as vio- 
lations of the Anti-Trust Law. 

Since then the universal court 
practice has been to uphold manufac- 
turers’ combinations to maintain 
prices despite reduced production 
costs. This is about the only way 
that watered stock (usually called 
common stock) is placed on a divi- 
dend basis. 

It may also be pointed out that 
hundreds of millions of dollars of the 
people’s savings” have within the last 
few months been loaned by the banks 
to brokers to finance the orgy of 
speculation which, in the language 
of the New York Annalist, drove se- 
curity prices “above the level indi- 
cated by a rational estimate of earn- 
ings probabilities,” and maintained 
them for a number of months at 
“clearly excessive” figures. 

As an aftermath of this conspiracy 
financed by the people’s savings, the 
friends of the people in Wall Street 
pulled away the artificial props and 
knocked security prices down to a 
point where they bought them back 
for two billion dollars less than the 
figures at which they were unloaded 
on the “savers.”—News Letter. 





“Looney Gas” Harms, Says Yale 
Scientist 


New York.—Prof. Yandell Hen- 
derson of Yale university, expert on 
poisonous automobile gases, has at- 
tacked the ruling by New Jersey of- 
ficials that the use of ethyl gasoline 
is not injurious to the public. 

The deaths of five workers and the 
insanity of a score of others who 
were poisoned by tetratethyl lead in 
the manufacture of ethyl gasoline at 
a Standard oil subsidiary at Bayway, 
N. J., resulted in a verdict for the 
company by a Union county grand 
jury, at Elizabeth, N. J. State of- 
ficials then lifted the ban against this 
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gasoline. The plant at Bayway has 
been closed since last fali, when sev- 
eral workers were placed in strait- 
jackets because of violent insanity. 

The United States bureau of mines 
at Pittsburg has dissented from the 
claim that “looney gas” is dangerous, 
and on this finding the New Jersey 
grand jury acted. 

“The experiments of the bureau 
of mines do not apply to real condi- 
tions,”’ Prof. Henderson said. “I am 
sorry to hear that the New Jersey 
health authorities have removed the 
ban on the sale of leaded gasoline, the 
so-called ethyl gas. It is the almost 
unanimous belief of scientific men 
that the use of leaded gasoline has 
not been proved to be uninjurious 
to the public.” 

Ethyl gas is supposed to eliminate 
“knocks” in auto engines. Prof. 
Henderson contends that automo- 
biles using this gas may throw a 
poisonous lead dust into the air 
through the exhaust.—News Letter. 





Industry’s New Plan Standardizes 
Labor 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The tendency in 
industry is to make the average man 
a cog in the great processes of pro- 
duction, according to the annual re- 
port of President Thomas S. Baker 
of the Carnegie institute of tech- 
nology. 

“The movement in modern life,” 
the report says, “is in the direction 
of magnifying the importance of men 
of great endowments in all lines of 
endeavor, and of minimizing the im- 
portance of the man of average tal- 
ents, of making him a unit in the 
machinery of civilization which he 
can serve, but in whose direction he 
can have but little authority. 

“This tendency toward the mech- 
anization of our existence may be 
deplorable, but whether we like it or 
not, the trend of the times is irre- 
sistible.” 

Another tendency, according to 


Professor Baker, is toward the unit- 
ing of plants and the standardiza- 
tion of their products. This will re- 
sult in uniform production, and the 
standardization will place a pre- 
mium on organization and adminis- 
tration. The average man, however, 
will be a mere unit in this process, 
said Dr. Baker.—News Letter. 


“Mighty Thin Stuff” 


Springfield, I1l—In a discussion 
on labor’s anti-injunction bill, one 
opponent insisted that “good will” 
in business is property during all of 
its stages, in the same sense as land 





or goods are property. 


The defender of this theory sub- 
sided when Representative Snell re- 
plied: 

“Good will! I have seen it burn 
by night and blow away by day. I 
have seen it lost over night by the 
discretions of its owners. I have 
seen it sold and the purchaser found 
he had bought nothing. I tell you 
good will is only a flimsy, fleeting 
something in the mind of the public, 
sometimes hard to acquire and easy 
to lose. It is mighty thin stuff.”— 
News Letter. 





Building Industry Does Not 
Want Boys 


Washington.—The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has stud- 
ied the apprentice systems in the 
building trades unions of the nation’s 
capital and reports: “In not a single 
case where the number of apprentices 
allowed by union rules could be calcu- 
lated, was the allowed number being 
trained.” 

The report intimates that employ- 
ers want handy men because of this 
highly specialized industry. 

“The seasonal nature of the work 
appeared to be a factor in making it 
difficult to hold apprentices and be- 
cause of this fact, and the difficulty 
of giving the necessary technical 
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training which can not be given on 
the job, the tendency among employ- 
ers seems to be to employ such work- 
ers as helpers without giving them a 
chance to acquire thorough training,” 
the bureau reports. 

The study includes the various ap- 
prentice rules of these unions, but the 
outstanding feature of the report is: 

Specialization calls for helpers, 
rather than apprentices, and boys will 
not accept this work because there is 
no promise for the future, and the 
apprentice quota of the unions re- 
mains unfilled—News Letter. 





New Form of Trust Menaces 
Retailer 


New York.—The “vertical” trust, 
that will link up the manufacturer 
and retailer, was forecasted by Irving 
S. Paul, a business analyst, before the 
National Boot and Shoe.Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. The speaker point- 
ed out that the financial interest in 
retail establishments is growing and 
that many of the large concerns are 
now controlling their supply sources. 

He referred to the possibility of 
such control in the shoe business 
where over-capacity must eventually 
force out the smaller producers. 
About 141% per cent of the industry 
does 65 per cent of the business, he 
said. 

Large retail establishments through 
their financial resources, can outbid 
the small retailer, but when the “ver- 
tical” trust is in operation the small 
retailer will find new obstacles. His 
larger rival will have direct access to 
the supply, and will not have to buy 
through commission houses, broker- 
age offices and manufacturers’ agents. 
These charges will all be saved. 

The present tendency of large 
stores is shown by the formation of 
the associated retailers of America, 
which consists of a group of the larg- 
est department stores in several cities 
of the East that do an annual busi- 
ness of $100,000,000. The purpose is 





to develop greater economies.—News 
Letter. 





Hebrew Church Men Adopt 
Social Plan 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Union of He- 
brew Congregations, at their conven- 
tion in this city, approved a social 
justice declaration which includes 
freedom of speech, recognition of the 
right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively, abolition of child labor, 
a work day that will not exceed eight 
hours, and a “more equitable distri- 
bution of the profits of industry.” 

These church men also favored: 

Mediation, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

A compulsory one-day-of-rest-in- 
seven for all workers. 

Regulation of industrial conditions 
to give all workers a safe and sani- 
tary working environment, with par- 
ticular reference to the special needs 
of women. 

Adequate compensation for indus- 
trial accidents and occupational dis- 
eases. 

Legislative provision for universal 
workmen’s health insurance and care- 
ful study of social insurance methods 
for meeting the contingencies of un- 
employment and old age. 

Proper housing for working people, 
secured through government regula- 
tion when necessary. 

An adequate permanent national 
system of public employment bureaus 
to make possible the proper distribu- 
tion of the labor forces of America. 

A special committee was appointed 
to work for the program.—News Let- 
ter. 





Ignorance has two constant allies— 
superstition and jealousy. Every 
new idea, every step in the world’s 
progress, has met this trio at the 
threshold. Ignorance has denied, su- 
perstition has feared, jealousy. has 
fought every advancement. 








EDITORIAL ~& 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 





Ir THERE is anything that is disgusting, it is to find working men who 
are foolish enough to purchase stock from the concerns by which they are 
employed; who are carried away by the soft, smooth talk of their employ- 
ers that they are now part owners in the business. 

The stock is sold an employe simply for the purpose of holding him 
to his job; for the purpose of helping to destroy his trade union; for the 
purpose of attempting to make him believe that if he strikes against the 
company, he is striking against his own interests, and for the purpose of 
keeping him from asking for any increase in wages or betterment of work- 
ing conditions, or anything else that might increase the expense of opera- 
tion. It is a fad started by the employers in order to keep their men out 
of the unions, and was first put into operation by the steel trust. 

There are thousands and thousands of stockholders in the steel in- 
dustry, but half a dozen individuals may own as much stock, or even more 
stock, than ten thousand workers. If a worker purchases four or five 
shares of stock on the installment plan he is told that the company, be- 
cause it is so interested in his welfare, is willing to make a sacrifice and 
sell him stock at a much lower price, perhaps three dollars lower than the 
market price. For instance, if the stock is selling for $103.00 per share 
on the New York Exchange, the company may sell it to the worker for 
$100.00 a share, but, don’t forget, the $3.00, over and above, is inflation. 
and the stock at any time is not worth more than the company’s price of 
$100.00 a share. Again, the company may guarantee 6 per cent interest 
on the stock, but that guarantee depends on the earnings of the stock. It 
is true that the stock certificate may say that the dividends are cumula- 
tive, but this also means that it is entirely dependent upon the earnings 
of the company. If the board of directors of the company should stop 
the dividends for ten years and the company should then go out of busi- 
ness, or fail, the stockholders would not receive anything. Guaranteed, 
or cumulative, dividends only means that if the company passes the divi- 
dend one year and it makes sufficient money in years to come, it shall pay 
the passed dividend, but if the company still fails to make the dividend, 
then the stockholders may go look for their dividends, but they cannot 
recover anything. When the company goes into the hands of a receiver, 
or becomes financially embarrassed, the last person thought of amongst 
the company’s creditors is the stockholder, and, in some instances, the 
stockholders may be assessed to make up or help make up what the credit- 
ors have lost. 

Workers should not be fooled or deceived by the company’s state- 
ments that they are doing them a favor, or that they have their best 
— at heart, when they sell them stock in the company that employs 
them. 

If I had money to invest I would never invest it with the company 
for which I was working. I would take that money to a local bank of 
sound standing and with a good record for a number of years and deposit 
it in that bank, or, if I did not wish to deposit-it in the bank at 314 or 4 
per cent interest, I would look for some municipal bonds, or government 
bonds, and invest my money where I know it would be safe. Concerns 
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paying high dividends are usually a gamble. The safest investment is in 
real estate in a thriving community, and even when investing in real 
estate the advice of an expert banker will be helpful. 

There is no such thing as getting rich quick nowadays. There are 
too many sharp, clever Smart Alecks, who have their heads together 
night and day, planning to get a workingman’s money away from him 

Last year, from government records, we find there were two hundrea 
million dollars lost in “phoney” stock, not all “wild cat” stuff, but many 
of them supposed to be sound financial institutions, driven to the wall as 
a result of depression in business. 

Yes, brothers, it is a mistake for working men to buy stock from the 
companies by which they are employed. The boss is selling you stock so 
that he may keep you tied to your job, to get you to keep quiet and not 
ask for an increase in wages. 

Trade unions were established to get working men better wages and 
shorter working hours and better working conditions generally, and after 
you get your money, when you have earned it, it belongs to you to do 
with it as you please and there is no one to compel you to put it back into 
the business, and I trust that the membership of our locals will not be 
foolish enough to make such an investment. 


TTT 


Ons of the greatest dangers confronting the working people today is 
the tendency of the workers, or wage earners, to buy on the installment 
plan, or on what is politely called the time-payment plan. Everything 
sold on the market today may be purchased on the installment plan. Fur- 
niture houses throughout the country are much more pleased to sell on 
the installment plan than they are to sell for cash, strange as that may 
seem. Many furniture houses reduce their prices but very little for cash. 
and none reduce for cash payment more than five per cent. 

Not only is the installment business eating up the future earnings of 
the workers, but it is also destroying their ambition and their power of 
saving. Amongst the workers in days past it was considered a crime to 
buy things on the installment plan, and when the monthly or weekly col- 
lector came around to the home of the neighbor across the street, that 
neighbor was looked upon with suspicion and it was immediately decided 
that there was something wrong, and there usually was, or the collector 
would not be calling there continually. Today, however, conditions are 
changed and in certain communities nearly every one, unless very rich, 
buy on the installment plan. Today, a furniture house may sell a family 
one or two pieces of furniture on the installment, or time-payment plan, 
but the company no longer sends out its collector to the home. The head 
of the family must come to the store to make the weekly payment. The 
office of the furniture company is usually at the far end,of the store, or 
show room, and the articles for sale are set out in a way to attract the 
eye of the person, or persons, coming in to pay the weekly installment, 
so as soon as they are out of debt they see something else they would like 
to have, and the clever salesman convinces them that this wonderful 
piece of walnut or mahogany furniture would add to the comfort and beauty 
of their homes; that it will not cost anything to have it sent out and if 
they do not like it it can be returned. The long and short of it is, they 
are again hooked in for another hundred dollar indebtedness. 
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Furniture, the same as ladies’ dresses, is continually changing in 
style. The furniture manufacturers have their expert designers who are 
continually planning new styles, so that every two or three years the old 
furniture must be changed for the new innovations, or styles, and the 
masses, or middle class, usually trying to imitate the rich or those com- 
fortably situated in life, purchase new furniture, paying for it on the 
installment plan. 

Henry Ford has just decided to empower his agents to sell the Ford 
automobile on a small payment.down and allow the purchaser to make 
payments of $5.00 or $10.00 a month. In fact, one may now purchase 
almost any article manufactured and pay for it on the installment plan. 
One may purchase a Victrola, a phonograph, washing machine, or any 
other kind of machine, paying for it on the installment plan. 

In many instances, the wages of workers are eaten up, or used up, 
for years before said wages are earned. The workers are often mortgaged 
to such an extent that there is never any hope of their being able to save 
anything, and expert salesmen, with expert schemes, are reaping a harvest 
on this custom of paying on the installment plan, because the profits are 
enormous. A piece of furniture selling today at $50.00 never cost the 
store more than $25.00, and there is from 100 to 250 per cent profit on 
all phonographs, washing machines and other articles used in the home. 

A retail furniture house, when selling an article on the installment 
plan, compels the purchaser to sign a lease which gives the company 
ownership over said piece of furniture until the last dollar is paid. If a 
purchaser buys furniture amounting to $100.00 and he pays $95.00 on it 
but fails to pay the last $5.00, the company can take it away from him. 
The leases which are signed by customers buying furniture are again 
sold by the retail furniture company to a finance company, discounted 
perhaps for 20 per cent. Those finance companies are earning millions of 
dollars financing such concerns. In other words, the retail furniture deal- 
ers, in order to get ready cash, are willing to sacrifice part of their profits, 
or split their profits with the finance company so that they may have 
ready cash with which to pay the manufacturer, and so on down the line. 
every branch of industry; clothing, jewelry, automobiles—yes, even 
houses, lots of land, stock of every description, in fact, everything is sold 
on the installment plan. 

The workers of the nation are today mortgaged for several millions 
of dollars yet unearned, and in many instances, yes, in at least 75 per cent 
of the cases, the purchase could have been postponed until a later date, 
were it not for the clever, shrewd installment salesmen who command big 
wages in the retail establishments of our country. 

It is becoming dangerous. The banking institutions of the nation 
are realizing how serious a proposition it is, because the workers are not 
saving their money, are not putting it in the bank for a rainy day, as 
workers formerly used to do. Instead, they are, day after day, buying 
things that they might be able to get along without, but in view of the 
fact that the original payment is small, they tie themselves down for two 
or three years with a debt that must be paid before the article belongs 
to them. 

Our trade unions, in their meetings, should endeavor to instill into the 
minds of the membership the danger of the credit plan. Many a man 
today running an automobile, purchased on the installment plan, cannot 
really afford a bicycle, and the original cost, or first payment, is nothing 
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compared to the expense for the upkeep of the automobile. But the old- 
fashioned system of saving is a thing of the past. Young men and young 
women, especially, know nothing about saving, and care less. They live 
for the present, believing that the future will take care of itself, and when 
sickness, a period of idleness, or some other misfortune enters into the 
family, they are usually in such a condition of poverty that it destroys the 
very foundation of the home. 

Every one, under normal circumstances, while working should en- 
deavor to save a little each week, so that, when confronted with trouble, 
they may be able to meet the situation because they have something to 
fall back on in the way of a savings account. Also always remember that 
the easiest way to lose a friend is to endeavor to borrow money from him. 
The old saying that the dollar is your best friend when in need still re- 
mains true. You may, when in need of money, be able to impose on your 
friends for a little while, but you may rest assured that it will be only 
for a little while. 

Don’t purchase anything on the installment plan, if you can possibly 
avoid it. Don’t buy anything unless you have the money to pay for it. 
By this, of course, I do not mean that you should not purchase a home 
and pay for it on the payment plan, but even then I would not advise any- 
one to purchase a home until they have at least 50 per cent of the cost 
price, as it will make no difference how much you earn if you allow the 
sharks to take your earnings away from you on the installment plan. 

Lessons in thrift should be instilled into the minds of America’s 
youngsters so that they may be able to guard and protect their small 
savings from the wolves, in white collars, who are going around endeavor- 
ing to separate them from their pennies. 

Do not misunderstand the writer. It is not a crime to be poor. It is 
sometimes more honorable to be poor than to be rich, because the hard- 
working, honest man may meet with adversity, but it is a crime to work 
every day under normal conditions and have nothing left at the end of 
the year. There ought, of course, be more in life for an individual than 
just to eat, sleep and work, but this new craze, or passion, or weakness, 
that has taken hold of the working people—this time-payment plan-- 
really leaves nothing for the worker except work, eat and sleep. 

If you happen to'be one of the many already enmeshed in the instal!- 
ment plan by the sharks, make up your mind to get out of debt as soon 
as you possibly can and do not again get back into their power, no matter 
what sacrifice you have to make. 


TT oT 


T ue MINING BUSINESS of the country is in pretty bad shape. The em- 
ployers are desirous of breaking the agreement which they entered into 
one year ago with the United Mine Workers’ Union. Their cry is that 
the non-union mines of West Virginia can afford to sell coal cheaper than 
the union mines. 

This is the same old excuse that has been offered for years in every 
branch of industry and in every trade. They forget that we know that 
the non-union miner is usually a low-grade worker; that a man is not 
working for $5.00 a day if he can earn $7.00. You will not find a first- 
class chauffeur driving a five-ton truck for $12.00 a week, if that same © 
man, by belonging to the union, can get $40.00 a week. Labor is the same 
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as other things and if you want the real stuff you have to pay for it, 
and a real union man can do as much work as two non-union men, who 
are always lagging behind. Union coal miners, in my judgment, are the 
highest grade workmen engaged at the craft, and there is no question but 
that they do more and better work than the non-union, cheap mine worker 
employed in the West Virginia fields. 

The employers are using the same old game, the same old argument, 
“We can’t compete with the employer who has non-union men.” How 
often have we heard the same old thing when some team owner claimed 
that the man right across from him is paying his men $4.00 a week less 
than he is paying; but when you look at the two establishments you 
realize that the fellow who is paying the highest wages, but making the 
complaint, is in every sense of the word the most prosperous, whereas, 
the man working over at Jack’s or Jerry’s for $5.00 a week below the 
scale is not any good any way. A poor worker can destroy more than 
the amount of his day’s pay if he is incompetent and inefficient. 

The miner is engaged in the most hazardous kind of occupation. 
Within the last year there have been several fearful calamities in the 
mines of our country. After the miner enters into the ground his life 
is in danger, from several causes, until he again reaches the surface at 
the end of his day’s work. Right here in the middle west, a short time 
ago, there were twenty-five or thirty miners who were burned to death 
as a result of an explosion in the mine which cut them off, leaving no 
possible chance for escape. The average person who has never been down 
in a mine, or who has never lived in a mining district, knows nothing 
whatever about the danger that confronts a miner and his family. Whole 
mining camps have been wiped out by an explosion. Within the last year, 
hundreds of small children have been made orphans as a result of mine 
disasters, and we now learn that the mine owners are shutting down 
their mines and threatening to keep them shut until such time as the 
Miners’ Union decides to again open up negotiations and accept a wage 
reduction, which would be in violation of the agreement now in operation 
and which is to remain in effect for at least another year. 

All of this is a scheme to break down the work of the union and 
reduce the wages of the men engaged in this dangerous occupation. 

We have no sympathy with the mine owners who are adopting such 
methods, but our hearts go out in sympathy with the miners who are 
endeavoring to resist this attempt to destroy the wage system under 
which they are employed, because, even under the present wage system, 
they are earning so little they can hardly keep body and soul together. 


ww = 


| 
‘| HERE SEEMS to be a shortage of leaders in political fields, and why? 
Simply because men with brains who are honest, decent and clean will 
not enter into the degrading conditions surrounding political life. First, 
the salaries paid are not sufficient to encourage men of high-type character 
to enter into politics. Just imagine an individual getting $7,500 a year 
(the salary received by congressmen up to the present time) sent to 
Washington to make the laws governing our nation. Yes, such individuals 
have the power to vote our country into war, or, by their statements or 


actions, may lead to arguments causing misunderstandings between na- 
tions. 
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To get elected to Congress it usually costs the individual more than 
the salary he receives, and the cost of living in Washington, for a family 
of two or three, is much more than the amount received in salary, and 
quite often the first year’s salary is spent even before the congressman 
takes his seat. 

You may, therefore, think for yourself and endeavor to figure out 
how men can afford to sacrifice their time by going to Congress at the 
salary they receive. There is only one answer to the question—there 
must be more money in the job than the amount of salary paid, or else 
the men who seek the office have a lot of money and go there just to 
pass away their time, or else they are low-grade individuals who really 
never amounted to anything at home. 

So far as honor being attached to the job is concerned, 85 per cent of 
the congressmen in Washington are practically unknown. Back home, 
in a small town, they may attract some attention, but in Washington they 
are not known at all, as only a few brilliant, able congressmen ever make 
a mark in Washington. 

A United States Senator gets the same salary as a congressman and 
the dignity of the office which he holds compels him to spend much more 
money than he receives in salary, so, without going any further into the 
subject, you can readily understand that high-class men, men of honor 
and who have brains, are not encouraged to enter into the political life 
of the nation. Consequently, there are today at the head of many of our 
local governments, and our national government, men making laws for us 
who are not possessed of even medium grade intelligence, understanding 
and honesty. 


TTF 


A GOOD MAN of brains and understanding is worth his weight in gold 
to any employer. No matter how much he receives in pay, it is not too 
much. A poor man, a man without tact, judgment, or skill, is expensive 
no matter how cheap he works. One mistake made sometimes amounts 
to more than the yearly salary. Employers of every class should never 
let their good, faithfully-trained men go. If the other fellow can pay 
them, “You Can,” should be your motto. 


vor Py 


W: ARE SORRY to announce the death of one of our most loyal members 
in Boston, Brother James J. Burns, who for many years was a member of 
City Teamsters’ Local No. 149. 

Brother Burns was well known and much loved by every union man 
and woman in the Boston district. In my early days in the union, as busi- 
ness agent in Boston, I always looked up to Brother Burns as an honest 
and loyal supporter of every just cause. He was always ready and willing 
to serve and sacrifice himself in those days when it needed grit and cour- 
age to fight for the principles of trade unionism. 

One by one, the old fighters who laid the bulwark of our great organ- 
ization are passing away. In their day they did the work of real men, 
but no monuments are erected in their honor. The trade union movement 
is not financially able to establish lasting tributes to the old founders and 
workers in our unions, but in the hearts of the men who understand the 
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struggle made by those engaged in the formation of our union there will 
always remain, as long as life lasts, a feeling of appreciation and reverence 
for what they have done. 

We extend to the bereaved family of Brother Burns, and to our 
unions in Boston, our deepest and sincerest sympathy, because in the 


death of Brother Burns our union has lost a true and loyal friend and a 
faithful worker. 


Te F 


Notice! 


W: HAVE had a report from Albany, New York, that a man calling 

himself Frank D. Davis, height about six feet, weighing about 210 pounds 

and of dark complexion, was in that city recently and claimed that he was 

General Organizer of our International Union, and was successful in bor- 

— money on the strength of being in the employ of the General 
ce. 

The method used by this man was to rush into the office of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, stating that he was leaving the city right away and would 
like to have money enough with which to get out of town; that his check 
from the International Office had been delayed in the mails. This man 
presented a credential, but of course it was a forgery. 

I am publishing this statement for the purpose of warning the secre- 
taries of our locals, and other officers, not to loan money on requests of 
this kind, as the organizers who are in the employ of our International 
Union are men of the highest character and never borrow money. They 
are paid good salaries and the International insists that they always carry 
sufficient money with them wherever they go. I have never known, in 
the eighteen years that I have been General President, of one instance 
where our organizers borrowed money from any one. The impostor de- 
scribed above is one of the many sharks that every now and then defraud 
our honest thinking people. We have known several instances of this 
kind having to do with other organizations. In past years some have been 
arrested and imprisoned. 

Let all local secretary-treasurers, and others, understand that there 
is no such man working for the International Union, and should an organ- 
izer of the International ask to borrow money—although we hardly think 
he will—you will be justified in refusing his request and it will be on your 
own responsibility if you give him any money. This applies also to the 
organizers of any other labor union. We are not saying this to injure 
those men in any way but simply to protect our unions against impostors, 
forgers and men of low character. 

Should a man, such as described above, show up in your district 
kindly notify the police. This so-called Mr. Davis cashed a check for 
$50.00—the check is worthless—also borrowed $20.00 from Brother Wil- 
liam H. Howard of Local No. 294 Albany.—Editor. 


TT 


Genera NELSON A. MILES, the fighting hero of many battles, recently 
passed away. For many years he was the great outstanding military 
hero of our country. He was 86 years of age. He died while attending a 
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circus in Washington, surrounded with children and entertaining his grand- 
children. He could never be defeated in battle. But old Nature conquered 
in the end. So it is all through life. Man can fight and win all the battles 
of life, but there is one enemy lying in the trenches whom man can not 
overcome. All are overthrown by Death. Great and small, powerful, 
and those without strength, nobleman and peasant, alike surrender. Men 
should live so that they can meet this enemy without fear. 


7 TT 


T 
W HEREAS, The State, and the Nation, in general, and the local commu- 
nity, in particular, have suffered an incomparable and irreparable loss in 
the death of the Reverend Doctor Peter Christopher Yorke; and, 

Whereas, Local 85, Brotherhood of Teamsters, is bound by ties of in- 
timate and cordial friendship and admiration for, and owes duties of undy- 
ing gratitude to, the reverend and revered decedent; and, 

Whereas, Father Peter C. Yorke ever endeared himself to all noble- 
minded, right-thinking persons, of whatever nation, color, or creed, by an 
exalted, irreproachable character that gave utter pause even to lurking 
enemies, as well as by his championship of the rights of the poor and the 
downtrodden, whether of individuals, of organizations, or of nations; and, 

Whereas, He lent his mighty influence, surpassing intellect, burning 
eloquence, and trenchant pen with telling effect to the cause of Union 
Labor, of the Teamsters’ Union, very notably, in the most searching and 
wily attacks to which labor was ever exposed in California; and, 

Whereas, He was ceaseless, as he was loyal and vigorous, in com- 
bating for America, for American institutions, and for the loftiest Ameri- 
can idealism, being without patience for the exponents of a showy and 
sham patriotism; and, 

Whereas, He strove with characteristic, indomitable will and zeal to 
gain our American freedom and independence for the land of his birth, 
Ireland, a land which, from the beginning of our history until now, has 
given generously of its genius and vehement devotion to the well-being 
of our national life; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Local 85, Brotherhood of Teamsters, take special occa- 
sion, in a manner commensurate with the rare respect due, and in open 
meeting, to honor the name, service, and memory of this really extraor- 
dinary Priest, Patron, Champion, and Scholar; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Brotherhood pledge its most generous support and 
co-operation to any authoritative movement that may be set on foot by 
way of erecting an adequate and perpetual Memorial to Father Yorke; 
and, finally, be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the minutes 
of Local 85, that a copy in every way suitably prepared, sealed, and signed 
by the President and countersigned by the Secretary, and Committee, be 
presented, with a sense of singular gratitude, to be preserved in the Li- 
brary of the residence of the late Father Yorke; and that other copies, 
sealed and signed as aforesaid, be forwarded in a spirit of sympathy and 
condolence in their sad loss, to the deceased Father’s nearest kin, to the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of San Francisco, to the Reverend Clergy of 
St. Peter’s Church, and to THE LEADER and THE MONITOR of San 
Francisco. 
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Done at San Francisco, California, this seventeenth day of April, Anno 


Domini 1925. 
LOCAL 85, BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
By MICHAEL CASEY, President, 

JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN, Secretary, 

JAMES E. WILSON, Sec’y-Treas., 

JOHN E. STEWART, 

JOSEPH M. CASEY. . 

The above resolution explains itself. The passing away of Father 
Yorke is a great loss to the Labor Movement. His work in the Church, 
for which he labored many years, shall be judged and passed upon by 
those whom he served, and by his superiors, but his work in public life, 
not as a clergyman, and especially his position on the labor movement, 
is something that the men and women in and around San Francisco who 
knew him, have a right to express themselves on. 

I had the pleasure of meeting him once in his home in Oakland, after 
I had been elected President of the International Union, and his words of 
encouragement and hope to me at that time have always appealed to me 
as the most impressive and encouraging spoken to me by any one in 
those days of trial and trouble within our organization. He said, “Young 
man, go out and do your work. Do it clean and honest and in such a way 
that you can face the world with your head upright; not afraid to look 
any man in the face, and always be in a position to defend your actions. 
The work of the Labor Movement must be done by men who are clean, 
honest, courageous and sincere. May you be successful in your undertak- 
ing, and I shall make inquiries, every now and then, as to the progress 
you are making.” 

I went on and on, and, with the assistance of those in our movement 
who have helped me during the eighteen years since he spoke those words 
to me, I think I have done nothing that should make me feel I could not 
look that old warrior, that great and splendid fighter for the cause of 
liberty, squarely in the eye and say: “I have done my best to comply 
with your desires.” 

I know he watched the wonderful progress of our Union and I feel 
there was never a time in all those years that he did not feel proud of 
the Teamsters’ Union, for which he did so much during the dark days of 
the strike of Local Union No. 85 in 1901. It is a pity that the Church 
does not have more individuals like Father Yorke who would work for 
the downtrodden multitudes. 

The working men and women of every denomination knew him and 
respected him. The employers knew him to be sincerely honest and a 
fearless fighter against those who were wrong but a just advocate for 
the employers or employes who were right. 

Our International Union heartily endorses the resolution adopted by 
Local 85, which appears above. 


re 


[Seal] 


Report that three southern cotton 
mills had made wage reductions of 10 
to 15 per cent has been received in 
New England textile circles with a 
good deal of alarm. It is claimed that 
southern mills already had an advan- 


tage of seven cents a pound on stan- 
dard goods costs, as compared with 
northern competitors. A further 
wage reduction of 10 per cent would 
increase this advantage by one and 
one-half to three cents a pound. 
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IG business continually points to the “modest” dividends paid by many 
corporations as an answer to the frequent charge of excessive profits. 
The Wall Street Journal uncovers the hypocrisy of the modest dividend 
claim by calling attention to the disposition of the net profits of the United 
States Steel Corporation during the last twenty-four years. 

The corporation “earned” $2,027,176,664 net for stock, but only paid 
out in preferred arid common dividends $1,176,473,763. What became of 
the difference amounting to over $800,000,000? The corporation “plowed 
it back” into its plants, which means that 42 per cent of the net profits 
was used to enlarge the business. 

When this “plowing back” began, the common stock was not worth 
much, but with the earning capacity of the corporation’s plants increased 
by the “plowing back” process, United States Steel common mounted way 
above par, and the interests which own it have cleared up millions of 
dollars. 

Declaring modest dividends and plowing large portions of earnings 
back into plant equipment is one of capital’s clever devices to conceal 
profits and disarm public opinion. 
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RICE boosters have elevated the cost of living over 65 per cent since 
1914, according to figures made public by the national industrial con- 
ference board. 
“The purchasing value of the dollar, based on the cost of living in 
March, 1925, was 60.5 as contrasted with one dollar in July, 1914,” declares 


the board. 
, a Ae 
HILDHOOD’S Bill of Rights—Every child has the inalienable right: 
to be born right. To be loved. To have his individuality respected. 


To be trained wisely in body, in mind and spirit. To be protected from 
evil persons and influences. To have a fair chance in life——W. H. Lock- 


wood. 
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OUR friends do not need explanations, and your enemies will not 
believe them. 

TTT 
OING the little things uncommonly well is the surest route to big 
things. 
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E should waste no time in hating employers, who perhaps would 

respect us more if we, ourselves, show a degree of sincerity that 
entitles us to respect. The real question is, What are we going to do? If 
we are too lazy or indifferent to do our own trade union work we do not 
deserve any material benefit. Neither should we abandon the work every 
time any one draws a red herring across the trail. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 


7? 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS’ L. HUGHES, Secretary : 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET . INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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